






‘So rief der Lenz in den Wald.” 
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Wagner Blis-staged. 


AST year it was our pleasant duty to chronicle the 
successful performance of Die Meistersinger at the 
so-called Italian Opera in London; but, while wel- 
coming heartily that addition to the Covent Garden 

repertoire, we took occasion to express the wish that the manage- 

ment should “give just a little more attention to the scenery and 
dresses, and remove a few incidental solecisms.” Our wish, unfor- 
tunately, has not been fulfilled, and we much regret to note that in 
some particulars the staging has fallen from indifferent to bad. 

Great were the jubilations over the acclimatisation of this inimit- 

able musical comedy in 1889, and we must admit that the satisfac- 


tion at hearing it in our own country, though not yet in our own 
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tongue, led us to condone the shortcomings of the representation 
in view of the great excellence of the representatives. But what 
may be pardoned in a first attempt cannot be overlooked when the 
fault is continually repeated, and even brought into greater promi- 
nence. We therefore feel it our duty, as the mouthpiece of the 
Wagner Society in England, to protest against the stereotyping of 
infringements of Wagner's stage-directions, of such a nature as to 
drag this masterpiece gradually down to the level of operatic con- 
ventionalism. After London has at last received a long-lacking 
boon, it may seem ungracious on our part to call so enterprising a 
management to task; but the honour of our cause is at stake if we 
permit, without a word, this tampering with Richard Wagner's 
intentions. 

Before pointing out the acts of commission and omission in 
the performance of Die Meistersinger to which we refer, we must, 
however, take exception to similar faults in the stage-management 
of the now familiar Lohengrin. In the first place we should like 
to know why the old picturesque “ business” of the opening of the 
judicial Council in the First Act is now omitted. In the score the 
following instructions are given, and were formerly carried out :— 
“ All the men bare their swords: the Saxons strike theirs into the 
earth where they stand, the Brabantians lay theirs flat on the 
ground.” This was no idle whim of the poet, but a little antiqua- 
rian touch that gave historical colour to the scene, and raised it 
from the conventionality of the usual opera routine. Again, when 
Lohengrin is espied advancing from the distance, Elsa’s attendants 
have no business to leave their mistress and rush off to the back- 
ground, with the men, to see what is happening. Their place is 
at her side, the more so as they have a moment before been kneel- 
ing with her to implore Heaven to send the knight. The earnest- 
ness of their prayer is at once set in question by this act of 
astonished curiosity, and one feels as much shocked as though a 
group of worshippers should suddenly rise from their knees to rush 
to witness a brawl at the church porch. These same attendants are 
directed, during the subsequent combat, to stand with Elsa “in the 
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foreground under the oak, beside the King;” but at Covent Garden 
we find many of them figuring in the front row of the “ring,” 
exposed to all the danger of an accidental thrust from the sword of 
either combatant ; as though, having left their proper place, they 
could not all scamper back in time to get out of the way of the 
fight. The whole arrangement is completely subversive of the 
spirit of the conduct and customs of German and Flemish women 
in the olden times, when the weaker sex had not, as it has yet not 
quite, usurped the prerogatives of hardier man. 

In the Second Act of Lohengrin we were this year treated to 
a still more original innovation: Wagner having provided no comic 
relief in the play, the management must needs supply it in the per- 
son of a sleepy warder who comes across the stage with much 
display of pantomimic “ gag,” jingling his keys, and endeavouring 
to find the right one by the aid of a lantern; which latter should be 
rendered unnecessary by reason of the dawning day, for casile 
gates are not usually thrown open in the dark. The idea would 
seem to have been fathered on the droll figure of the Nuremberg 
watchman in Die Meistersinger ; but what is fitting in that comedy 
is out of place in the tragedy of the swan-knight. 

At the close of this act the connection of the story is marred 
by Elsa being allowed to proceed into the Cathedral without turning 
back in terror at the threatening gesture of Ortrud. This is one of 
the great dramatic points in the opera, and without its being 
strongly enunciated the motive for Elsa’s gradually increasing 
solicitude in the Third Act is gone. However, when the curtain 
is subsequently half-raised, in response to rounds of applause, and 
the stage is once more revealed with the Cathedral Square filled as 
before, but the actors hand in hand, the King holding that of 
Ortrud, the reason is obvious: in the brief interval a general 
reconciliation has taken place. 

Again, in the Third Act, as now presented in London, Lohen- 
grin is deprived of all justification of his reproaches of Elsa, for the 
bier bearing Telramund’s body is omitted from the scene. 


Such are a few of the more glaring modernisations of Lohen- 
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grin; but lack of space forbids our dwelling longer on the mournful 


tale, for we must hurry on to the less familiar work, Die Meistersinger. | 

The only respect in which the scenic arrangements of this 
play have been improved since last year is in the ground-plan of | 
the Second Act, Hans Sachs’ house now being set more to the left, 


thus leaving additional room for the crowd in the cudgelling-scene, 
as at Bayreuth, instead of dividing the stage into two almost equal 
alleys. Otherwise the scenery both in this act and the second part 
of the Third Act, is quite unworthy of either the work it ' 
adorns (?), the example it follows (?), or the reputation it should | 
enhance. 

But it is the details of the stage-management that we would 
wish first amended ; and here the error is chiefly that of extreme 
fussiness. For instance, we have now a fresh piece of “ local 
colour” introduced in the First Act ; two beggars are planted in the 
side aisle of the church, and, as the congregation leaves divine 
service, these mendicants go through the pantomime of demanding t 
and receiving alms. Putting aside the question as to whether 
such a thing was ever permitted inside a church in the well-ordered 
times of stately Nuremberg, the effect of this intrusion is that the 
attention of the audience is distracted from the carefully planned 
by-play of Walther and Eva to two individuals for whose presence 
there is no necessity whatsoever. In the Third Act, again, a new 
character is introduced, in the person of a wild old man with a 
whip, who precedes the Meistersingers in their march, and cracks 
his thong right and left with many an officious gesticulation, in the 
endeavour to force a pathway for the procession. Not only is this HH 
buffoonery a gratuitous piece of busy-bodying, but the whole 
characteristic of the scene is thereby spoilt ; we recall at once the 
old quotation, guis custodiet ipsos custodes, for the 'prentices with 
their little staves were intended by Wagner to keep order in the’ 
assembly, as witness their cry of “Silence!” Not content with 
this addition, the management has directed the crowd to hoot at 
Beckmesser on his appearance, and for this reason makes him to 
lag behind the other Meisters: a moment's reflection would 
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have avoided this mistake, for not only is Beckmesser described 
as the town clerk and a magistrate, but even during the people's 
whispered comments on his awkward bearing during his competi- 
tion-song, one of them is made to remind the rest that it is 
dangerous to make fun of so important an official. 

The catalogue of changes and interpolations in this scene is 
by no means yet complete: in fact, it seems that the imagination 
of some one in authority has here been allowed to run riot, and to 
hunt among all the worn-out devices of pageant and pantomime for 
this and that shred of patchwork wherewith to deface the picture. 
A grand new banner is given to the Meistersingers, on which, upon 
a blue and yellow satin ground, a lady in white, presumably some 
Muse or other, is depicted in the act of offering up a huge festoon 
of greenery, apparently for church decoration at Christmas. We 
do not know this banner, and should have thought that the 
traditional device of King David with his harp, here dwarfed to 
insignificant dimensions, would have satisfied the most ambitious 
of stage requirements. But one error involves another, and as 
Wagner's carefully devised instructions, that each guild should 
advance to the platform and there set up its insignia “so as to 
enclose it on three sides,” have now been completely neglected, the 
dais must have looked too cold and unfurnished without some 
glaring departure of this kind. The idea of the lady on the flag, 
however, seems to have been a pet notion, for she is presently 
embodied in quintuple form by five young maidens in classic garb, 
who, with the help of leading-strings of blue ribbon, carry on a 
large and gaudy volume, which we must take to be an additional 
prize offered by an anonymous contributor. These young ladies 
then place themselves in a prominent position at the left of the 
stage, and do their best to eclipse what grouping there is of the 
principal characters. Turning to the latter, we find a completely 
false arrangement of the Meisters and their ladies. Kothner is 
raised high above the rest, as also in the Singing School scene, 
whereas a perfect equality prevailed at Bayreuth; Eva is placed 
next to Sachs, and apart from her own father, though it is he 
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who is the giver and she the prize ; while Beckmesser is set down 
below, as a pendant to David (the new-fledged Associate, not 
Meister), and thus all conversation between Sachs and Beckmesser 
is rendered impossible, though their humourous bickering formed 
one of the most delicious minor incidents in the German per- 
formance. 


Passing from the general arrangement of the stage to lesser 
details in stage-business, &c., we find this year still greater depar- 
tures than in last from the ideal perfection of the Bayreuth per- 
formance. Thus David has now been allowed to don a moustache 
and short beard, and putting on the tokens of ripening manhood, 
has doffed the boyish fun and almost schoolboy frolic of the original. 
He is always en évidence, perpetually keeping order among the 
’Prentices even when the Meisters are present; declining to run 
sheepishly away when rebuked by Sachs for answering for the 
latter during the roll-call, but arguing instead with Beckmesser, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with their relative positions; drawing 
Beckmesser’s curtains for him in the most officious manner, and 
generally insisting upon his own importance in the play. But when 
he is really needed, in the cudgelling scene, he does not deign to 
appear (at least in the last performance of the season), while the 
belabouring of Beckmesser is confided to a super, thus destroying 
at one stroke the whole sequence of the action ; for without David’s 
jealousy of Beckmesser’s serenading of the disguised Magdalene, 
and his consequent leaping from the window in hot pursuit of ven- 
geance, there is no adequate origin of the subsequent riot. In the 
same scene we also remarked that Eva, instead of being carried 
away home by her father Pogner, under the supposition that she is 
Magdalene, is permitted to remain on the stage almost to the close, 
and then seeks unaccompanied refuge in her house; whereas her 
attempted elopement should have been both disguised and frus- 
trated by the opportune mistake of her sire. The very worst blot 
on this scene remains still to be related; Beckmesser, the Covent 
Garden irrepressible, dodges the laggard Watchman, and when the 
scene should be left in the sole possession of the serene splendour 
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of the midsummer moon—whose musical mofiv, intoned by the 
orchestra, breathes the very spirit of peace and quiet—this fidgety 
individual scuttles crab-like home, beneath a sky whose angry 
clouds seem to portend some dire catastrophe. This is not Wagner, 
and is but one step from caricature. 

As for the dressing, we have less fault to find; the cut and 
fashion are generally correct, but in one or two particulars a 
little more care would have prevented certain incongruities. Mag- 
dalene, the housekeeper, should never have been allowed to wear 
for every-day use the smart plush dress which here adorns her, and 
from whose sheeny glory she must needs descend to less assuming 
attire for the festival. Walther appears in his best clothes at the 
commencement of the Third Act, and thus makes Sachs’ invitation 
to him, to come and array himself for the feast, tantamount to 
a request that he should go up and wash his hands; while Sachs 
himself, departing from the Bayreuth precedent, has no excuse for 
his own exit from the room, as he is from the beginning of the act 
bedecked in his holiday robe, despite the fact that it is David who 
first admonishes his master of the nature of the day and how 
everyone is expected to adorn himself to the best of his means. 
These little blemishes may appear to be of small account, but when 
it is remembered that the chief beauty of thc play lies in its lifelike 
portrayal of the manners of the period, and in the polish given to 


_every detail, it cannot be wondered at that the incidental distor- 


tions have blinded many a beholder to the intrinsic interest of the 
work, and called forth in some quarters the verdict “ Tedious.” 
Countless minor errors of this kind might be adduced, which a 
little forethought and sympathy would have avoided. Thus Beck- 
messer, in the scene in Sachs’ workroom, when he takes up the 
newly-written poem, even before noticing what is on the sheet of 
paper waves it backwards and forwards, in beat with the musical 
motiv intoned by the orchestra. Such a mistake as this should be 
impossible, for the instruments are telling us alone the tale, in sym- 
bolic fashion, and their voice should be inaudible to the character 
impersonated ; to say nothing of the absurdity of Beckmesser fall- 
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ing into ecstasies over what he has not yet read. Sachs, again, has 
been deprived, by the inexorable “ cut,” of all opportunity of venting 
his half-real, half-mock ill-humour at Eva’s preference of Walther to 
himself: thus Eva’s contrite outburst of grateful recognition, ‘“‘Oh! 
Sachs,” &c.—her finest passage, and that most important for the 
elucidation of the plot—is shorn of all significance. After the quin- 
tett, also, it has seemed too vulgar in London to permit Sachs to 
give his homely orders to David to shut up the shop; while Eva 
and Magdalene are allowed to pass out of doors uncavaliered by the 
men folk, who are left behind as the curtain falls, and we are set in 
doubt as to whether they have not after all changed their minds, 
and given up any idea of attending the festival. 

It is these “ curtains ” that are the gravest offenders. We have 
already noticed that of the Second Act, and it only remains for us 
to point to those of the First Act and the close of the whole work. 
At Bayreuth, after the hubbub caused by Walther’s Probelied, the 
’Prentices quickly and deftly remove the Marker’s box, the Singer's 
stool, and the Meisters’ benches ; and, when the curtain falls, Sachs 
remains the sole occupant of the stage, as he slowly and gloomily 
leaves the scene, meditating the while over the young Knight’s song, 
and thus preparing us for his soliloquy in the following act. In 
London we have changed all that; the last that we see of this scene 
is a state of hopeless confusion, which can leave upon our minds 
nothing but the impression of a missed opportunity. This, how- 
ever, is as nought compared with the utter disregard of Wagner’s 
stage directions in the final scene. The composer had arranged a 
picture which must linger for all time in the memories of those who 
witnessed its execution in the Festspielhaus: the Meisters on the 
left of the stage, upon their raised platform ; Hans Sachs in front of 
them, with Eva and Walther leaning on him, symbolical of the inti- 
mate union of the three chief factors of the drama; Pogner, on a 
lower step of the same dais, kneeling in homage before Hans; and 
the people occupying the centre and right of the stage, cheering 
and waving their hats to Sachs. This well-balanced arrangement 
has at Covent Garden been ruthlessly sacrificed to the time-dis- 
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honoured practice of bringing all the principal characters down to 
the too-favoured footlights, regardless of all grouping, and destruc- 
tive of any harmonious vision that the eye might garner up and 
store away when the last echo of the voices has died out. As the 
audience are hurriedly leaving their seats the actors seem to catch 
the infection, and, quitting their appointed places, give the signal 
for a general mélée. 

“ Hypercritical!” no doubt we shall hear said; yet surely, 
if it is worth while attempting to produce a great work written 
and composed by an acknowledged master of stage-management, 
it is worth a little trouble to realise his prescribed effects. It is just 
for want of this modicum of intelligent and faithful care that Richard 
Wagner's works have never yet won in England that pre-eminent 
distinction which even as stage-pictures they are accorded on the 
Continent. But if those in authority here will only acquit us of a 
mere peevish love of carping, and will lay our remarks seriously to 
heart, in the spirit in which they are intended, we shall not in 
vain have struck one blow against the “ mis-staging” of Wagner's 
dramas. 





A dife’s Gud in Paris. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER.) 


Nore sy THE Epitror.—The following brief romance, which was written by 
Wagner in 1840-1, for the same journal as the “ Pilgrimage to Beethoven,” will 
speak for itself as a merely colourably disguised account of the author's own trials 
and ill-success in Paris. There is a quaint allusion in it even to the early orches- 
tral work to which we referred in our article “ Richard Wagner’s Youth” (No. 10), 
as the Overture of the big drum. This and countless other touches give the tale 
an added value as a record of Richard Wagner’s hopes, aspirations, and disappoint- 
ments at that time. 





E have just laid him in the earth. It was cold, 
dreary weather, and there were but few of us. 
The Englishman was there too: he wishes to get 
a memorial stone erected to him ; but it were better 

did he pay our poor friend’s debts. 
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It was a mournful ceremony, The first keen wind of winter 
cut the breath; no one could speak, and the funeral oration was 
omitted. Still, I would have you know that he whom we have 
buried was a good man and a brave German musician. He had a 
tender heart, and wept whenever folk inflicted pain on the poor 
horses in the streets of Paris. He was mild of temper, and was 
never put out when the street urchins jostled him off the narrow 
footway. Unfortunately, however, he had a sensitive artistic con- 
science, was ambitious, had no talent for intrigue, and had once in 
his youth seen Beethoven, and thereby got his head so turned that 
he never could feel at ease in Paris. 

It is a full year ago that one day I saw a great, magnificent 
Newfoundland dog bathing in the fountain of the Palais Royal. 
Lover of dogs that I am, I watched the splendid animal ; it left the 
basin at last, and obeyed the call of a man who at first attracted 
my attention merely as the owner of this dog. The man was by no 
means so fair to look upon as his dog; he was cleanly dressed, but 
in God knows what particular provincial fashion. Yet his features 
caught my eye; soon I distinctly remembered to have seen them 
before; my interest in the dog relaxed; I fell into the arms of my 
old friend R 

We were delighted to meet once more; in fact, he was quite 
overcome with emotion. I led him to the Café de la Rotonde; | 
drank tea with rum,—he, coffee with tears. 

“ But what on earth,” began I at last, “can have brought you 
to Paris—you, the musical hermit of the fifth floor of a provincial 
back street ?” 

“My friend,” he replied, “call it the super-earthly longing to 
experience what life is like in a Parisian sixth floor, or the worldly 
yearning to endeavour to see whether I might not in time be able 
to descend to the second, or even the first, floor-—I myself am not 
quite certain which. At any rate, I could not forego the tempta- 
tion of tearing myself from the misery of a German province, and, 
without tasting the certainly far more distinguished poverty of a 
German capital, throwing myself straight upon the head mart of the 
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whole world, where the arts of all nations stream together into one 
focus ; where the artists of every nation find recognition ; where, too, 
I hope to see appeased the tiny portion of ambition which Heaven— 
apparently in inadvertence—has set within my breast.” 

“ Your ambition is natural,” I interposed; “I forgive you it, 
although, in you, it astonishes me. But let us first see with what 
means you propose to maintain your aspiring purpose. How much 
money a-year can you draw? Don’t be alarmed! I know that you 
are a poor devil, and it is self-evident that in your case there can be 
no question of fixed income. Yet I must needs suppose either that 
you have won money in a lottery, or that you enjoy so considerable 
a mark of favour from some rich patron or relation that you are 
provided for at least ten years with a passable allowance.” 

“ That is how you foolish people look at things!” replied my 
friend, with a good-humoured smile, after he had recovered from his 
first alarm. ‘Such are the prosaic details that rise at once as chief 
concerns before your eyes. Nothing of the kind, my dear friend! 
I am poor; in a few weeks I shall be without a sou. But what of 
that? I have been assured that I have talent ;—do you think I 
should have chosen 7unis as the place in which to deploy it? No; 
I have come to Paris! Here I shall soon find out whether folk 
deceived me when they credited me with talent, or whether I really 
possess any. In the first case, I shall be speedily and willingly dis- 
enchanted, and, clear about myself, I shall journey back in peace to 
my garret-home; in the second case, however, I shall get my 
talent quicker and better paid in Paris than anywhere else in the 
world. Nay, don’t smile, but rather try to raise some serious objec- 
tion!” 

“Best of friends,” I resumed, “I smile no longer; for at this 
moment I am possessed by a sorrowtul feeling, which a deep con- 
cern for yourself and your splendid dog arouses in me. I know 
that, even though you are frugal, your magnificent beast will get 
through a deal of food. You intend to feed him and yourself by 
your talent? That is grand; for self-support is the first duty, and 
human consideration for dumb animals a second and the noblest. 
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But tell me now, how do you mean to bring your talent to mar- 
ket? What sort of plans have you? Impart them to me.” 

“Tt is well that you ask me for my plans,” was the answer, 
“You shall hear a long list of them, for you are to know that I am 
rich in plans. In the first place, I think of an opera: I am pro- 
vided with finished works, with works half-finished, and with any 
number of sketches for all kinds—grand and comic opera. Don’t 
dispute with me; I am well aware that these are matters that will 
not march too quickly, and consider them only as the foundation of 
my endeavours. Though I dare not hope to see one of my operas 
produced at once, at least I may be permitted to assume that I shall 
soon be satisfied as to whether the managers will accept my com- 
positions or not. For shame, friend—you are smiling again! 
Don’t speak! I know what you would fain advance, and will 
reply to it without further ado. I am convinced that here I shall 
have to contend with difficulties of all sorts; but whence will they 
arise? Certainly only from competition. The most eminent talents 
flow together here, and offer their works for acceptance ; the manage- 
ments are therefore compelled to exercise a keen scrutiny upon 
what is offered: to bunglers the path must continually be blocked, 
and only works of exceptional worth can attain the honour of being 
selected. Good! I have prepared myself for this examination, 
and desire no distinction without first deserving it. But what else 
have I to fear besides this competition? Am I to believe that here 
also the familiar tactics of servility are necessary ?—here, in Paris, 
the capital of free France, where a Press exists that unveils and 
makes impossible all abuse and humbug; where it is possible to 
merit alone to win the applause of a great, incorruptible public ?” 

“The public?” I interrupted ; “there you are right. Ialso am 
of opinion that, with your talent, it might fall to your lot to succeed, 
once you had only the public to deal with. But in the easiness of the 
means of reaching this public you err hugely, my poor friend! It 
is not the concurrence of talents with which you will have to do 
battle, but the concurrence of reputations and of personal interests. 
If you are sure of decisive, influential patronage, venture on the 
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strife; but without this, and without money, desist, for you must 
go.under, without even being so much as noticed. It will be no 
question of approving your talent or your work—(this were in itself 
a favour unparalleled !)—but what will be considered is the name 
you bear. Seeing that no reputation as yet is attached to this 
name, and it is to be found on no list of moneyed people, you and 
your talent must go unnoticed.” 

My objection failed to produce the intended effect upon my 
enthusiastic friend. He turned peevish, but accorded me no belief. 
I went on to ask him what he might contemplate doing, in order, as 
a preliminary, to earn himself some little fame in another direction, 
which perchance might help him later on to proceed with more 
weight to. the execution of the wide-reaching plan he had just 
acquainted me with. 

This speech seemed to scare away his ill-humour. 

“Hear, then,” he answered: “you know that I have always 
by preference taken up instrumental music. Here, in Paris, where 
it appears that a special cult of our great Beethoven has been 
instituted, I must hope, with reason, that his countryman and most 
ardent worshipper will easily find admission when he undertakes to 
bring to the ears of the public his own attempts, however feeble, to 
follow in the footsteps of that unattainable example.” 

“ Forgive my so soon cutting you short,” linterposed. “ Bee- 
thoven is getting deified—in that you are right; but, mind you, it is 
his name, his renown that is deified. This name, prefixed to a work 
worthy of the great master, will be sufficient to secure its beauties 
instant recognition. Any other name, however, set before the same 
work, will never be able to make the directorate of a concert insti- 
tute pay heed to even its most brilliant passages.” 

“ You lie!” my friend somewhat hastily went on; “your pur- 
pose is just becoming clear to me—to systematically discourage me, 
and frighten me back from the path of fame. You shall not succeed 
in it!” 

“1 know you,” replied I, “and forgive you; but at any rate 
I must add that, in your last pronounced intention, you will stumble 
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on the very same difficulties which array themselves against every 
artist of no renown, however important his talent, here where 
people have much too little time to bother themselves about hidden 
treasures. Both plans must be considered as ways of fortifying an 
already established position, and of gaining profit of it, but by 
no manner of means of creating such a position ad initio. Either 
folk will not even pay any heed to your endeavour to gain a per- 
formance of your instrumental compositions—or, if your works are 
composed in that bold, individual spirit which you so much admire 
in Beethoven, they will find them bombastic and unpalatable, and 
send you home with this verdict in your ears.” 

“ But,” my friend put in, “ what if I have already obviated this 
reproach? What if, as a precaution, I have already written works 
which, on purpose to aid me in dealing with a more superficial pub- 
lic, I have adorned with the favourite modern embellishments 
which at the bottom of my heart I abhor, but which are not 
despised even by eminent artists as preliminary bids for favour ?” 

“Then they will give you to understand,” I replied, “ that 
your work is too light, too shallow, to be brought to the public ear 
between the creations of a Beethoven and a Musard.” 

“Most esteemed of men!” my friend cried out, “this is good 
indeed! Now at last I clearly see that you are making fun of me. 
You are and ever will be a merry wag!” 

With this my friend stamped his foot in laughing, and trod 
with so much expression upon the lordly paw of his beautiful dog 
that the latter yelled out loud, and then, licking the hand of his 
master, seemed to humbly beg that he would not in future take my 
objections as jokes. 

“You see,” I said, “that it is not always well to take serious 
things in jest. Passing this by, I pray you tell me what other 
plans could have moved you to exchange your modest home for 
this monstrous Paris. Tell me in what other way, if to please me 
you will provisionally give up the two you have just spoken of, you 
think of seeking to bring about the needful renown ?” 

“So be it,” was the reply received. “In spite of your mar- 
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vellous love of contradiction, I will proceed with the unfolding of 
my plans. As I well know, nothing is more popular in Parisian 
drawing-rooms than those charming sentimental romances and 
ballads which are just to the taste of the French people, and 
which have emigrated hither from our own fatherland. Think of 
Franz Schubert’s songs and the renown they here enjoy! This is 
a genre which admirably suits my inclination. I feel myself capable 
of turning out something remarkable in this direction. I will get a 
hearing for my songs, and perchance I may share the good 

luck which has already fallen to so many—namely, by such 
unpretentious compositions to attract the attention of some direc- 
tor of the Opera here, who may happen to be present, and in such 
manner that he shall honour me with the commission for an opera.” 

The dog again burst into a violent howl. This time it was I 
who, in an agony of laughter, had trodden upon the paw of the 
excellent beast. 

“ What!” I cried, “is it possible that you seriously entertain 
such an idiotic idea? What on earth could entitle you ‘ 

“My God!” the enthusiast broke in; “have not similar 
cases happened often enough? Must I quote you the newspapers 
in which I have read over and over again how such-and-such 
a director was so carried away by the hearing of a Romance, how 
such-and-such a famons poet was suddenly so impressed by the 
talent of a totally unknown composer, that both of them instantly 
united in the resolve, the one to deliver a libretto, the other to 
undertake the production of the opera that was to be written to 
order ?” 

“Ah! is that it?” I sighed, suddenly filled with sadness; 
“have Press notices confused your worthy, childish head? Dear 
friend, I prithee, of all that you come across in that way take notice 
of only a third portion, and even of that don’t believe four quar- 
ters! Our directors have something else to do than to hear 
Romances sung and fall in raptures over them ; and, admitting that 
this would be a feasible method of gaining a reputation, by whom 
would you get your Romances sung ?” 
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“ By whom else,” was the answer, “than by the same world- 
famed singers and singeresses who have so often, with the most 
amiable willingness, made it their duty to recommend by their ren- 
dition the productions of unknown or downtrodden talent to the 
public for the first time. Or am I, forsooth, herein also deceived 
by false Press notices ?” 

“ My friend,” I replied, “‘ God knows how far I am from wish- 
ing to deny that noble hearts of this kind beat below the throats of 
our foremost singers; but in order to attain the honour of such 
patronage it nevertheless requires some other essentials. You can 
easily imagine what competition exists here also, and that it still 
needs some infinitely influential recommendation in order to make 
it dawn upon those noble hearts that one is in truth an unknown 
genius. My poor friend, have you no other plans ?” 

Here the questioned man took leave of his senses. Hastily 
and in anger—though with some regard for his dog—he turned 
away from me. “And if I had as many plans as there is sand in 
the sea,” he shouted, “you should not hear a single one of 
them more. Go! You are my foe! Yet know, inexorable man, 
that you shall not triumph over me! Tell me—for this further 
question alone will I put to you—tell me, wretch, how then have 
- the myriads commenced who have become first known, and then 
renowned, in Paris ?” 

“Ask one of them,” I replied, my composure somewhat 
ruffled, ‘and perhaps you may discover. For my part, I know not.” 

“Here, here!” called the deluded man to his wonderful dog. 
“You are no longer my friend,” he said, turning in a hasty 
outburst upon me. “Your icy mockery shall not see me blench. 
In one year from now—remember this—in one year from now you 
shall be able to learn my abode from every gamin, or you shall have 
news from me whither you are to come—to see me die. Farewell!” 

He whistled shrilly to his dog—a dissonance. He and his mag- 
nificent companion had disappeared like a lightning flash. Nowhere 
could I overtake them. 

* 
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It was only after the next few days, when all my endeavours 
to obtain information as to the dwelling-place of my friend had 
proved futile, that I began to realise how wrongly I had acted in 
not showing more regard for the peculiarities of so deeply enthusiastic 
a disposition than had unfortunately been the case with my bitter, 
perchance exaggerated, objections to his so harmlessly related 
plans. In my good intention at all events to scare him as much 
as possible from his purpose, because I considered him to be 
neither by his outward nor his inward condition cut out for the 
man who could successfully pursue so complex a path of ambition 
as formed the basis of his plans—in this my good purpose, I say, 
I had not reckoned with the fact that I had by no means to do 
with one of those easily-convinced and amenable minds, but with a 
man whose deeply-rooted belief in the divine and irrefutable 
verity of his art had reached such a pitch of fanaticism that 
it had given to one of the most pacific and gentlest of tempers 
an obstinate and unbendable character. 

For sure—I was bound to think—he is now wandering 
through the streets of Paris in the firm assurance that he has only 
to come to a decision as to which of his plans he shall realise 
first, in order at once to figure on one of those advertisements 
which in a certain sense represent the end-perspective of the 
plan adopted. For sure, he is now giving an old beggar a sou, 
with the fixed resolution to bestow a napoleon on him in a 
few months’ time. 

The more time elapsed since our last parting, and the more 
fruitless became my endeavours to unearth my friend, so much 
the more—I admit my foible—did the assurance he had uttered 
in that hour take hold of me; so that I allowed myself to be 
betrayed at times into searching, with anxiously strained gaze, 
this or that advertisement of a musical performance, to see 
whether in some corner of it I could discover the name of my 
confident enthusiast. Yes, the more I remained unrewarded by 
success in these attempts at discovery, so much the more— 


strange to say !—was associated to my friendly interest an ever- 
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waxing belief that indeed it still might not be impossible that 
my friend should succeed ; that perchance even now, while I was 
seeking anxiously for him, his individual talent might already 
be discovered and recognised by some important person; that 
perhaps he had even received one of those commissions whose 
happy execution brings fortune, honour, and God knows what 
beside, in its train. And why not? Does not each deep-inspired 
soul follow the leading of a star? May not his own be a star 
of luck? Cannot miracles take place in order to uncover the 
riches of a hidden treasure ?—The very fact that I never saw 
the notice of one single Romance, an Overture, or the like, under 
the name of my friend, made me believe that he had first and 
successfully followed his largest plan, and, despising those lesser 
paths to publicity, was already up to his eyes in work at com- 
posing an opera of at least five acts. True, it occurred to me 
that | had never come across him in the haunts of art-activity, 
nor met anyone who knew anything of him; still, as I myself 
had but rare access to those sacred spots, it was imaginable 
that it was I alone who was so unfortunate as not to penetrate 
there where maybe his fame was already shining with dazzling 
rays. 

It is, however, easy to guess that it needed a considerable 
length of time before my first mere sorrowful interest in my friend 
could thus change into a confident trust in his good star. It was only 
through all the phases of fear, of doubt, and of hope that I could 
arrive at this point. Such a revolution needed much time with 
me, and thus it came to pass that already almost a year had 
elapsed since the day when I had met a splendid dog and an 
enthusiastic friend in the Palais Royal. Meanwhile some wonder- 
fully lucky speculations had brought me to so unprecedented a pitch 
of fortune that, as once Polykrates, I feared I must soon experience a 
remarkable reverse. I believed that I could already clearly foresee 
this disaster ; and thus it was in a gloomy frame of mind that one 
day I took my customary walk in the Champs Elysées. 

It was autumn; the leaves fell withered from the trees, and 
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the sky hung grey with old age above the Elysian pomp below. 
Nevertheless, Punch was not to be restrained from renewing his 
old mad onslaught ; in blind rage that audacious person continually 
defied the justice of this world, until at last the demoniac principle, so 
forcibly depicted by the fettered cat, humbled with superhuman 
claws the abandoned contumely of the presumptuous mortal. 

Then I heard close by my side, at a slight distance from the 
humble scene of the gruesome deeds of “ Polichinell,” the following 
wonderfully accentuated soliloquy in the German tongue :— 

“ Excellent! excellent! Where, in the name of all the world, 
have I allowed myself to be led astray to seek, when I could have 
found so near? What! Am I to despise this stage, on which the 
most enthralling political and poetic verities are set in realistic 
dress, so- directly and so easily to be understood, before the most 
impressionable and least assuming public? Is this braggart not 
Don Juan? Is that terribly beautiful white cat not the Commander 
on horseback, in very person? How will not the artistic meaning 
of this drama be heightened and made clear when my music adds 
to it her quota ?—What sonorous organs have these actors !—And the 
cat—ah, that cat! What hidden charms lie buried in her glorious 
throat |!—Now she utters no sound—now is she still mere demon! 
But how she will at last entrance, when she sings the brilliant 
passages that I'll arrange expressly for her! What a magnificent 
portamento will she bring to the execution of that over-earthly 
chromatic scale !—How fearfully winsome will she smile when she 
sings the passage so famous in the future: ‘ O Polichinell, thou art 
undone!” . . . What a plan !—And then, what a splendid excuse 
for the continual use of the big drum will not Punch’s everlasting 
cudgel-beats afford me !—Come, why do I delay ? Haste to win the 
Director’s favour! Here I can go straight ahead ; no ante-chambers 
here! With one step I am in the sanctuary—in his presence 
whose clear, god-like eye will recognise my genius. Or must I here 
also stumble on competition ?—Should the cat—?— Quick, ere it 
be too late!” 


With these words the soliloquiser was about to make straight 
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for the Punch and Judy box. I had easily recognised my friend, 
and determined to avert a scandal. I seized him by the arm and 
span him round towards me. 

“Who is it?” he cried hastily. He soon in his turn recognised 
me, quietly set himself free, and coldly added: “I might have 
expected that it could only be you that would thwart me in this step 
also, the last for my salvation.—Leave me ; it may become too late.” 

I grasped him afresh ; but though I was able to restrain him 
from pressing forward to the little theatre, yet it was impossible for 
me to move him from the spot. Still I gained leisure to observe 
him more closely. Great heavens! in what a condition did I find 
him! I say nothing of his clothing, but of his features; the former 
were poor and threadbare, but the latter were terrible. The free 
and open look was gone ; lifeless and vacant, his eye wandered to 
and fro; his pallid, sunken cheeks spoke not alone of trouble, the 
hectic flush upon them spoke also of sufferings—those of hunger! 

As I regarded him with the deepest feeling of grief, he too 
seemed in a measure moved, for he sought less forcibly to tear 
himself away from me. 

“ How goes it with you, dear R ?” LT asked with choking 
voice. With a mournful smile I added: ‘“ Where is your beautiful 
dog?” 

Then he looked moody. “Stolen!” was the abrupt reply. 

“Not sold ?” asked I in return. 

“Wretch,” he sullenly replied, “are you also like the 
Englishman ?” 

I did not understand what he meant by this. “Come,” I said 
in trembling tones—“ come! take me to your house; I have much 
to talk of with you.” 

“You will soon learn my abode without my aid,” he replied. 
“ The year is not yet up; I am now on the high road to recognition, 
to fortune !—Go, you do not yet believe in it. What boots it to 
preach to the deaf? You must see, to believe; very good! You 
shall soon see. But now set me free, if I am not to consider you 
my sworn enemy.” 
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I held his hands the faster. ‘ Where is your dwelling?” asked 
I. “Come, lead me thither! We will have a friendly, hearty chat, 
— if it must be, even about your plans!” 

“You shall learn them as soon as they are carried out,” he 
answered. “Quadrilles, galops—Ha, ha!—that is my forte! You 
shall see and hear! Do you see that cat? She shall help me to 
brave royalties! See how sleek she is, how admirably she licks 
her chops! Imagine the effect when from this little mouth, 
through these pearly rows of teeth, the most inspired of chromatics 
well forth, accompanied by groans and sobs the most delicate in the 
whole world! Imagine this, my esteemed friend! Oh, you have 
no fancy, you! Leave me, leave me! You have no fancy!” 

I held him tighter, and pressingly repeated my desire that he 
would lead me to his dwelling-place ; without, however, gaining any 
notice from him. His eye was directed with anxious strain towards 
the cat. 

“ Everything depends upon her,” he cried ; “fortune, honour, 
fame, lie within her soft paws. May Heaven guide her heart and 
bestow on me her favour!—She looks friendly—yes, that is 
the feline nature! She also is friendly, polite—polite beyond 
measure! But she is a cat, a false and treacherous cat !—Wait ; 
thee at least I can compel! I have a noble dog; he will make thee 
respect me.—Victory ! I have won the day! Where is my dog?” 

In mad excitement he had shot forth the last few words with 
a shrill cry. He gazed hastily around, and seemed to be seeking 
for his dog. His eager eye fell upon the broad roadway. There 
rode upon a magnificent horse an elegant gentleman, whose 
physiognomy and the peculiar cut of his clothes denoted him an 
Englishman; by his side was leaping, with proud bark, a fine 
Newfoundland dog. 

“Ha! my presentiment!” shrieked my friend, in a fury of 
wrath at this sight. ‘The cursed wretch! My dog; my dog!” 
All my strength was unavailing against the enormous force with 
which the unhappy creature tore himself from me in a trice. 
Like an arrow he fled after the horseman, who just now happened 
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to have spurred his horse on to a fast gallop, which the dog 
accompanied with the liveliest expressions of delight. I 
rushed after—in vain! What effort of strength can compare 
with the excess of a madman ?—I saw the rider, the dog, and 
my friend, all disappear down one of the side streets which 
lead into the Faubourg du Roule. When I reached that street 
I could see none of them. 

Suffice it to say, that all my endeavours to get upon the 
track of the vanished ones were fruitless. 

Distracted, and myself almost driven to madness, I was forced 
at last to decide to give up my enquiries for the moment. But 
one can readily imagine that I did not therefore desist from 
daily bestirring myself to find out some clue which should lead 
me to the retreat of my unhappy friend. I sought for news 
in every place that had the remotest connection with music :— 
nowhere the smallest information! It was only in the sacred 
ante-chambers of the Opera that some of the subordinate officials 
remembered a mournful, pitiable apparition, which had often 
presented itself and waited for an audience, but of whose name or 
dwelling they naturally were ignorant. Every other path, even 
that of the police, led to no surer traces; even the guardians 
of the public safety appeared to have thought it unnecessary 
to worry themselves about the poor creature. 

I fell into despair. Then, one day, about two months after 
that incident in the Champs Elysées, I received a letter which 
had been sent to me in a roundabout fashion through one of 
my acquaintances. I broke it, full of misgivings, and read the 
brief contents : 

“ Dear friend, come and see me die!” 


(To be concluded.) 

































A Study of “Die Meistersinger. 


Part III. 


N this drama Walther is the heaven-born poet whose 
song is no arid outcome of pedantic rule, but springs 
from the warm impulse of a heart attuned to harmony 
with Nature. His poetic gifts are awakened by the 
old legends of a time of larger life and more free adventure, as 
were Wagner's own by the full-blooded myths of the infancy of his 
race ; his music, like Wagner, he will borrow from no conventional 
systems seeks i : “In the 

‘woods among the carolling birds, there learnt I all my song.” The 
stilted, sickly melodies of the operatic forms, of aria and concerted 
piece, mean nothing to him, for his song will only flow to the un- 
restrained measures that Nature prompts. This simile of the forest 
Wagner has beautifully worked out in an article entitled ““ Zukun/ts- 
musik” (‘The Music of the Future,” taking up the parable from 
his enemies), written shortly before the composition of the poem 
of Die Meistersinger—“ The continuous melody that embraces in its 
confines a whole dramatic tone-picture should produce the effect 
that a noble forest on a summer evening calls forth in the breast of 
one who wanders in its solitudes after ‘caving behind the city’s din. 

The peculiarity of this impression is ie perception of the ever more 

articulate voice of this silence. For the general aim of the work of 

art it is sufficient to have called forth this impression (in the over- 
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ture), and through it to guide the hearer imperceptibly to a feeling 
of the higher purpose; for thus he unconsciously comes under the 
influence of this higher tendency. But when the wanderer in the 
woods, overcome by this general impression, unbends himself in 
meditation, and, bracing up his soul, set free from the city’s hubbub, 
to a new method of perception, as though hearing with new senses, 
listens ever more intently, he perceives with ever-waxing clearness 
the countless variety of the voices that waken in the forest. Ever 
fresh and manifold they throng forward, voices that he seems to 
have never heard till then. As they increase in number they gain 
in strength; louder and louder they sound, and, many-voiced 
though be the separate phrases, yet the clear, over-mastering 
sonority of the sounds appears to him once more to be but the 
one great forest melody that had at first entranced him; as the deep 
blue vault of heaven had chained his vision, while the longer he 
had sunk in contemplation of its pageant, brighter and brighter still 
and clearer had grown the unnumbered galaxy of its stars. This 
melody will ever re-echo in his ears, but he cannot hum its strains ; 
to hear it once again he must enter a second time the woods on 
such a summer evening. What madness, would he fain make 
captive one from the sweet wood-songsters, and take it to his home 
perchance, and train it there to chirp to him a fragment of the great 
melody of the woods!” 

This passage may be taken as the key to Walther’s song, and 
to its expression in sounds that even Sachs admits are ‘‘not easy 
to catch,” while the poor Meistersingers are thrown into hopeless 
confusion in the attempt to follow them. It is also the composer’s 
conscious exposition of his own method, and a most valuable com- 
mentary upon the music of all his dramas, whose vindication he has 
so victoriously set forth in the text of Die Meistersinger. 

Walther has found his melody in the woods, and for his 
rhythm he seeks his model in the wide world, shunning the artificial 
measures built up by buckram rule; the very metre of his words is 
full of this joyous, cadenced movement: ‘‘ Was Rosses Schritt beim 
Waffen-Ritt, was Reihen-Tanz bei heitrem Schanz" (‘The horse’s 
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dash, the weapons clash,” &c.) Even Beckmesser has to admit the 
flow of his words, though he condemns it: “ What sense make ye 
of this wordy rush?” But Walther has found his own poetry, 
and, like Wagner, he has found moreover the only measure fitting 
it with music: “To my own words my song I wed, and must I win 
life’s highest prize by song, hear now the Master-song with which 
I greet you, Masters.” 

This Master-song, which the Meisters treat as a scandalous 
departure from the rules of art—the rules of their own poor parody 
of art—is the finest “number” in the drama; if we can seize from 
the sea of melody of Die Meistersinger one wave of so many bars, 
and call it a “ number,” whose every phrase and every theme melts 
so inseparably into its fellow. The Preislied of the Third Act, 
beautiful as it is in its graceful flow of sound, is hampered to some 
extent by the slight concessions which Hans Sachs has induced the 
young knight to make to the prejudices of the Meisters; but this 
“ Probelied" is curbed by no such restraint, and rushes on with all 
the freedom of the spring-time breeze: ‘So called the spring to 
the woods . . . from far there nears a swell of sound that 
rushes on in might. . . . The wood re-echoes the cry that 
stirred it anew to life, and joins in the ringing song of spring. 

Thus did it call to my heart when nought I knew of 
love, and deep I felt its stirrings awakening me from my dream ; 
my heart with throbbing beat filled full my bosom’s walls 
-my breast, rejoiced, re-echoed the cry that called it to fresh life, and 
joined in the glorious song of spring . . . Aloft on wings of 
gold upsoars a wondrous bird; in the light breeze its dazzling 
feathers glitter ; it sways in bliss above and beckons me to flight. 
Then from the sweet distress my heart, need-taught, doth shape its 
wings ; one daring bound, it darts on high, forth from the prisoning 
city, to seek its home in the heights above, in the eagle’s nest where 
Meister Walther once set me free. There will I sing in love and 
light the praises of the sweetest maid; those heights shall scale, 
unmindful of the croak of Meisters, the mighty song of Love! 
Farewell, ye Meisters, left below!” Without quoting the whole 
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song, from which we have only extracted the leading idea, we can, 
however, give but a faint idea of its headlong rush of imagery ; 
and without the music even the verse itself seems tame, compared 
with the effect that it produces when sung amid the consternation 
of the poor prosody-bound Meisters. It is this song which sounds 
the note of enthusiasm that lifts the drama from the realm of 
comedy, and sets it among those masterpieces of art which breathe 
the living spirit of a nation. 

Apart from his artist-nature there is little calling for note in 
the character of Walther, and but for the splendour of the music 
associated with the réle, we should find the young knight rather an 
uninteresting hero. But where there is no tragic action, this is 
perhaps the common lot of the young lover; his individuality is 
sunk in the personification of an ideal, the ideal of Love. We 
sympathise more with his cause than with himself; for where 
there is no danger there can be no compassion, and it is his cause 
alone that is in peril in this drama, the cause of Art that brooks no 
fetters. Thus we feel no jealousy on his account, when at the close 
of the play Hans Sachs is crowned with the same wreath that had 
been adjudged to Walther, for both are Art’s apostles, each in his 
own peculiar way. 

The smaller réles of Pogner, Kothner, Magdalene, &c., we 
must pass by unnoticed ; each has its own characteristic traits, but 
is scarcely of sufficient importance for special analysis; for, though 
drawn in as lively colours as the principal personages, these 
characters have their highest value as a filling in of the general 
design of the mosaic. Yet what opportunities Wagner has given to 
the impersonators of such smaller parts, those who witnessed Frau 
Staudigl as Magdalene at Bayreuth in 1888 and 1889 can testify ; 
and we may instance from among the many gems of humour set in 
the mouths of individual “ Meisters,” the words of Kothner, who, 
after asking Walther whether his theme is a “holy” one, and 
receiving his answer that it is one of Love, greets him with the 
remark : “ We count that worldly.” 

There is one element of the characterisation of the drama, 
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however, upon which we ought to lay especial stress, and that 
is the People. We have here no dull and lifeless mob introduced 
for the purpose of filling up the volume of vocal sound, but the 
People form a kind of collective, many-sided personality, of which 
the beloved head is Hans Sachs. Their choruses are conceived 
after the fashion that Wagner foreshadowed in so marvellous a 
manner in “Lohengrin,” when one by one the populace dis- 
cern afar the approaching Knight of the Gral. Thus we 
find them whispering their approval or dissent of the songs of 
Walther and of Beckmesser, or breaking out in derisive laughter 
at the miserable antics of the one, and in storms of hearty applause 
over the success of the other. With their division into 'prentices 
and peasant maids, and members of the different guilds, there is 
variety enough and to spare, and each choral song sung by the 
trade-bands as they march on in the final scene is marked by a 
character of its own. We find many a witty conceit in the jesting 
songs of the 'prentices in the First and Second Acts, and in their 
ready appreciation of the situation when, in the Third, they say 
“Now there’s no hum; no need for our cry: Silentium”; while 
the remark of the crowd is droll in the extreme, when, referring to 
Beckmesser, they whisper, ‘‘Cease your prate ; his voice has weight 
as a magistrate.” Nor are they merely do-nothing by-standers 
in this drama; for though Hans Sachs had in the First Act 
begged Pogner to submit the decision of the prize to the arbitration 
of the people :—‘‘ A maiden’s heart and Meister’s art glow not alike 
with kindred fires; the mind of woman, all untutored, methinks 
is nearest balanced by the People’s vote. So let the folk the 
judges be; be sure they'll be like-minded with the child”—and his 
appeal had been over-ruled ; yet in the result it is the enthusiasm 
of the people for Walther’s song that carries before it all the 
prejudices of the Meisters, and sets the victor’s wreath on 
Walther’s brow. Thus, too, do the people single out Hans Sachs 
from all the Meisters, and greet him as their chief, and, with 
this decision ringing in their ears, the Meistersingers are caught 
with the contagion of the movement, and, laying aside all personal 
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jealousies, hail Sachs as head of the guild. For a wider circle 
than the exclusive ranks of the exalted of this world had Wagner 
written, and, as he so often tells us in his prose writings that he 
had gone to the simple traditions of early folk-lore for the founda- 
tions of his great tragedies, and, searching among them for a 
wider scheme than the individual egoism of petty personal 
intrigues, had found the great spirit of the nation embodied in 
these deathless myths; so does he in the last words of this play, 
given to the People, “ Hail Sachs, Hans Sachs, hail Nuarnberg’s 
best-loved Sachs,” foretell the time when noble Art once more 
shall take its rightful place as servant and ruler, offspring and 
father, of the People, with the same significance as in the days 
of ancient Greece, but widened to an ampler compass than the 
narrow confines of one single nation. (Vide Kunstwerk der 
Zukunft, and Oper und Drama.) 

We could have wished to point out the marvellous accuracy 
of the details in the picture of the old Guild of Singers, but as 
that would in itself occupy a long series of articles, we must for 
the present refrain, and hurry on to cast a hasty glance at the 
music of Die Meistersinger, the gems of which are to be found in 
Walther’s Probelied, Hans Sachs’ two Monologues, and Eva's 
speech to Sachs in the Third Act: “Oh Sachs! my friend.” 
The leading motive of the latter is specially remarkable, as in it 
the yearning love-motive of Tristan and Jsolde is introduced with 
deep significance into this drama; while, with the variation wrought 
by the prefix of a single note, the tragic theme is redeemed from 
its sadness, and marks now the cheerful, loving resignation of 
Sachs, who, with the original form of the mofiv, and with that of 
King Marke, replies to Eva: “ Hans Sachs is wise, and would not 
share in old King Marke’s fate.” Of the two Monologues, the first 
is a marvellous fabric woven from the themes of Walther’s songs in 
the preceding act, as though the harmonies of spring and love, 
so lately struck by the young knight’s hand, were lingering yet 
in Sachs’ ear, while the themes, each blending with the other, 
appear and vanish but to reappear in his attempt to recall the 
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wondrous sounds. In like manner is his second Monologue con- 
ceived; the jarring sound of the tumult of the previous night, 
mingled with the stately march of the Nuremberg-motiv, and 
melting into the calm earnestness of reflection in the Wahn-motiv. 
Second only to these are Pogner’s address in the First Act, with its 
dignified grace of movement; and the quintett in the Third Act, 
wherein the Preis-iied is baptised. This quintett has often been 
upheld by hostile critics as a departure from Wagner's self-made 
rule, excluding such concerted pieces, but finds ample justification 
in the quasi-religious character of the rite. 

To select from various passages of less connected form in the 
music of Die Meistersinger, we may lay special stress on the 
dialogues between Hans Sachs and Eva in the Second Act, and 
between Hans Sachs and Walther in the Third (the latter of 
which is lamentably lopped short in every theatre but that of 
Bayreuth) ; the wonderful half-whispered, half-muttered choruses 
of the Meisters and of the Volk; the humorous caricatures by Sachs 
of melodic phrases employed earlier by Beckmesser; the delicate 
intonations of the commentary which Sachs intercalates in Walther’s 
song as he writes down the dictated poem; the quiet peacefulness 
of the evenin f r and daughter in the cool of the gay 
and the still hush that closes the Second Act, when the tumult of 
the streets has been dispersed by the homely sound of the watch- 
man’s horn, and the moon arises in all its splendour above the roofs 
of the slumbering city, while the orchestra whispers low the motive 
of the “Summer-night.” In no other of his works has Wagner, 
' within the compass of three acts, displayed such wealth of varied 
melody, so rich an abundance of leading themes, and so manifold 
- an interweaving of harmonies. In Die Meistersinger he has given 
the world an imperishable monument, wherein musical comedy 
rises to a height before unscaled, and takes a throne beside his own 
great tragedies, the Ring and Tristan, and the mystic drama Parsifal. 
Inspiration is stamped on every line of the poem and on every bar 
of the music, and its source the composer himself lays bare in the 
words in which Hans Sachs confesses the impotence of rule and 
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rote in face of the unconscious intuition of the divine gift of 


spontaneous genius: 
My friend this is the poet’s work, 
To picture and expound his dream. 
Trust me; the truest fancy of mankind 
Is sent to us in dreams by night. 
Inspired Art and Poetry 
Are nought but picturing of true dreams. 
In sweetest impulse Love and Spring 
Have laid it unawares within your breast. 





Wagner to his Dresden Friends. 


Part III. 


ASSING from the great musicians and the right method 

of interpreting their works, we light, in this volume 

@ of letters, upon many an original thought upon music 
hed itself. Thus the much-debated subject of the charac- 


ter and emotional effect of the different musical keys is charac- 


teristically dealt with in letter 65, to Uhlig, written in May, 1852 :— 

In the third volume of my Ofer und Drama I have shown that Harmony 
first becomes a reality, and not a mere conception, in the polyphonic Symphony, 
é.¢., in the orchestra, and that therewith the assumed individuality of keys must pass 
over into the true individuality of the instruments, of their manifold colouring, and 
finally of the execution. If one holds, therefore, by the “ individuality of keys,” one 
holds by a chimera, which indeed has hitherto become as much a dogma with us as 
the good God. On the other hand, the tone-families and the tones themselves 
first become characteristic in the instruments, and finally in the human voice with 
its words. ‘Thus, for instance, the characteristic individuality of a key (E natural 
or E flat) comes out very forcibly in the violin or the wind instrument, and it is 
therefore only a half-criticism when I take the key by itself without the instrument, 
or again take the latter by itself. The instrumental musicians of the past century 
did not know this ; they proceeded from the harmonic dogma, as one may see by 
comparing their instrumentation with Beethoven’s, or with my own. He who, in 
criticising my music, separates the harmony from the instrumentation, does me a 
gross injustice, as does he who separates my music from my poem, my song from 
the words! Yet in all such things I have done wrong to publish my theoretical 
views too early, for the real matter lies in my art-works, which were ripe in me long 
before my theory, 
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In another letter, No. 54, to Uhlig (Jan., 1852), we find 
Wagner discussing a branch of the art of which he himself has 
unfortunately left us too few examples. As usual, he goes straight 
to the essence of the matter, and even in the minor department of 
song-writing he will not allow that the musician shall lord it over 
the poet, but insists that the intention of the verse shall be carried 
out in the musical setting. This letter was written as a friendly 
criticism of the songs of a young Swiss, Baumgartner by name, and 
runs as follows :— 

The position of the Lyrics of to-day towards modern life is so artificial and 
complex that it is often hard to say wherein their impression upon our sense con- 
sists. This will be seen to be most difficult when we regard the poems of our book- 
lyrics that are set to our music @ /a mode. Poems which are hardly even written for 
recital, but are mostly framed for mere dumb reading, are set to music in such a 
fashion that, when at last they are sung, they must seem to their own author some- 
thing strange and alien. With a poem, which as a book-poem already fulfilled the 
complete purpose of the poet, and thus called not in itself for musical enhance- 
ment, the musical setting can naturally be only a distinct poem by the musician, 
which brings to the word-poem only a too often utterly capricious, at best but a 
general, connection. In the case of musical ballads our song-singing and song- 
playing public is therefore only concerned whether the music—that is to say, the 
“melody ”—be pleasing and entertaining in itself; the “text” is only of weight 
in so far as it gives the opportunity to repeat the same melody to different verses. 
For the success of this melody fashion alone, and the mannerisms that it dictates, 
are the standard ; and this changes in its own way, without any regard to any spe- 
cial poem, just as the fashion in clothes changes without any regard to the human 
form. Thus, once the Rossinian style ruled, together with the puffed-out leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and scant, short dresses of our ladies ; while to-day the sentimen- 
tal Bellini-Donizetti manner coincides with their narrow sleeves and stiff, inflated 
gowns. The necessity of these fashions I leave the natural scientist to prove in his 
investigations in the domain of our civilisation. It is therefore as easy to become 
a popular composer in this style as to turn oneself into a popular tailor. The facility 
of satisfying these requirements of the mode is not knit up with the smallest need 
of genius, and it is only due to chance that this or that individual is lifted a mo- 
ment above the horde. 

But whosoever has no fancy for the fame of being a modern popular song- 
composer in the above-named sense, and desires, as a true musician, to express by 
means of his art the feeling called up in him by a poem, so that he may arouse it 
in others, he is compelled in his procedure to a far other and more intimate posi- 
tion toward the poem than that which I have touched on. The impression which 
he has received as a musician gives him the general tone-picture, in which it speaks 
out to him with the full clearness of recognition ; but he can only give the picture 
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the necessary individual form when he has set its material (sinn/ich) features in the 
closest consonance with the material features of the word-poem. It is this method 
which we find with Baumgartner ; and it is incontestably the only truly artistic posi- 
tion which the musician @ /a mode can adopt towards the modern poet. The 
tone-pictures of Baumgartner, as they are shown in the vocal melody and in an 
accompaniment which supports and emphasises this melody, are indeed products 
of purely musical invention ; but it is delightful to see how, at the same time, these 
pictures become musical exactly in the proportion in which they are aroused by an 
important idea of the poem. In this direction, if B. would remain true to his sound 
artistic instinct, he must be forced to seek out the poet who should no longer leave 
aught to the purely musical caprice of the composer, but should in his poems bring 
him the sensible and sensuous germ of the full bloom of his melody ; the poet, that 
is, who should not alone arouse him to musical invention in general, but should 
bring him in his very verses the living material for the composition of their fitting 
melody. 

That Wagner, during this period, was not alone concerned 


with music and things musical is sufficiently evident to all those 
who have read his literary productions, Kunst und Revolution, 
Kunstwerk der Zukunft, &c.—works which find many an explana- 
tory note in this volume, to which we must allude in our next 
article—but, besides the harvest of thought that has there been 
reaped and stored away, we may glean from these letters a good 
sheaf of ripe ideas grown in the rich soil of a philosophy learnt 
more from experience of life than from erudite books. The very 
first communication to Uhlig, written when Wagner had but just 
entered upon his exile, strikes the key-note of this scale of thought, 


and opens thus :— 

Dear FrigND,—From time to time the care comes over me to know how you 
are faring: are you well, and have you suffered any reactionary annoyances. There 
are a few, very few, friends for whose sake I often think of Dresden ; also at times a 
cheering remembrance comes over me of a certain fervid symphony of Beethoven’s, 
and once more I am, in thought, amid the orchestra in pleasure and in love. Yet 
must I undisguisedly confess that I thoroughly enjoy the personal freedom which 
I here breathe in amid the fresh Alpine air. What is the vulgar care for so-called 
future position as citizen, against the consciousness of not being tyrannised over 
in one’s noblest activity! How few men they be who care for themselves more 
than for their stomachs! Now I have chosen, and the anxiety of choice is lifted 
from me ; thus I feel myself free down to the core, and I can afford to despise all 
petty annoyances from outside. From the evil influences of the civilised barba- 
rianism of our times no one can withdraw himself; but at least we can effect that 
they shall not over-master our best natures. 
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This civilised barbarianism is referred to again and again: for 
instance, in a letter to Uhlig dated Dec., '51, Wagner writes: 
“You will soon hear of things that will make it intelligible to you 
that I already give up completely every attempt to wage war 
against the prevailing stupidity and miserable blockheadedness, 
that I leave rottenness to rot, and employ all the vigour I have left 
for production and delight, and not for the painful and totally 
unsuccessful attempt to galvanise the corpse of European civilisa- 
tion.” The most remarkable of such utterances, however, is to be 
found in letter 18, to Uhlig, written in October, 1850, from which 


we quote the following :— 


Want of healthy nourishment on the one hand, excess of luxurious enjoyment 
on the other hand, and, above all, an utterly unnatural general mode of life, have 
brought us into a state of degeneration which can only be done away with bya 
complete renewing of our disfigured organism. Superfluity and deprivation—these 
are the two destroying enemies of our present-day mankind, If you will take the 
trouble just once to earnestly seek out what we ought to consider superfluous, you 
will and must find that everything is superfluous that the walls of a city enclose, and 
not only that which devours this superfluity, but also that which produces it. We 
all who live in a city are sentenced to the most joyless self-destruction. And how 
stands it with the population of our villages? Does not everything in them also 
march from want to superfluity? Excessive labour here, just as in the towns, so 
ruins men that they can but nurse the same longing for superfluity, which makes 
them find their one object of desire in the only counterpoise to excessive work that 
they can conceive—viz., idle rest. A universal activity alone is a pleasure sufficient 
in and for itself. But we are all, by the Jaws of property, bound to a special activity 
—to au activity which only expends itself in the direction of a craft which only 
absorbs one of our capabilities, and this one to so exorbitant and violent an extent that 
in it our general capability is consumed, so that we recognise in this one daily task 
our physical ruin, our moral annihilation—and thus regard as our enemy the repul- 
sive bitter toil which at last we confuse with activity in general, and would there- 
fore fain exchange for unconditional lazy rest. In the country this toil has the 
additional disgust that, as the“mere and exclusive concernment with cattle and 
manure, it turns men at last into the similitude of beasts! Wherever we look in 
the civilised world we perceive the degradation of man from the above-stated 
causes. We might well be justified in despairing of this world if we thought that 
these causes were destined to last for aye! 

But, look you ; just as we need a water-cure to restore health to our bodies, 
so do we need another cure to heal the surrounding conditions of our disease—i.c., 
to do away with them. Ought we to wish, however, to return to a state of nature, 
to re-attain the capability of the human animal to live 200 years? God forfend! 

K 
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Man is a social, all-powerful being only through Cu/ture. Let us not forget that it 
is Culture alone that enables us so to enjoy as man in his highest development can 
enjoy. But true enjoyment consists in the concentration of the general pleasurable 
to the condensed particular, so that in one moment we may take unto ourselves 
what time and the elements offer us in wide-scattered relation. Who shall in the 
moment of enjoying reflect on the duration of this enjoyment? If we think on its 
duration, already the enjoyment is gone by. If we fill our lives with true purport, 
if we are rejoiced by our own activity, be it the activity of affording or of receiving 
enjoyment, then the ceasing of this activity will never trouble us, but will itself be 
an action. Whether we live a hundred years or thirty, how should that vex us 
if only we live in tasting of delight? Life in itself is only an abstraction ; active 
enjoyment is the only reality. Believe me, by Water we become healthy, but we 
are only really healthy when we can drink Wine also without harming ourselves 
thereby ! 


How Wagner applied his philosophy to his own circum- 
stances, and how it taught him to live an inner life in the midst of 
all his troubles, we have jearnt from the Wagner-Liszt correspon- 
dence, where the cry of despair is never more than transitory, and 
the dogged determination to do or die comes ever to the front. 
These Dresden letters exhibit the same philosophical bearing 


towards his trials, illnesses and disappointments, as may be 
gathered from the subjoined extracts :— 


Letter 10, to Uhlig, 13 Mar. ’50.—What appears to us to be mere accident, 
and after all, in relation to our own persons, is only accident, often takes on a won- 
derful show of connected sequence, which moves our inner being in a marvellous 
manner—and completes it. Thus has it been with the accidents of my present stay 
in Paris. 

Letter 88, to Uhlig, Nov. ’52.—My DEAREST Frienp,—Let us be sensible, 
and recognise in complete composure that each of us carries with him and nou- 
rishes the genetic seeds of his own death, and, knowing this, that it is only a mat- 
ter of keeping this certain specific death as long as possible from our body. In my 
own case, for example, everything is disposed to a death by nerve-exhaustion ; the 
peculiar characteristic of my life consists to a certain measure in the avoiding of 
the necessity of this exhaustion. This death—though it finally follow from an 
apparently diverse and secondary fatal illness—is to me a certainty, as certain 
as the speciality of my life; and the only question is, whether I shall fall a victim 
to it earlier or later? So long as I have still an aim in life I desire to keep my 
death from my throat, and therefore employ all feasible manceuvres to keep 
myself aboveboard. : 

Letter 8, to Fischer, Nov. ’49.—Let us hope! He who keeps his heart in the 
right place is lord of the future; he who loses pluck has his due reward, and 
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carries it always about with him—namely, in his boots. When first I lose heart, 
then farewell world! Better dead than living ! : 

Letter 15, to Heine, April, ’51.—With me it fares both well and ill: it is only 
a matter of the mood into which [ am thrown, which with me naturally fluctuates 
violently—like ebb and flow. My own courage I never completely lose; I am so 
far at one with myself and the moods of the world that I can explain to myself 
why everything is just as it is; and as it never occurs to me to wish to reverse the 
nature of things, so I wait when I recognise my own powers of activity avail not ; but 
when I see that my power might have any success I grapple with all my available 
force, and content myself with the smallest success. I have thus the conscious 
knowledge of doing what I azn, and on the other hand of cheerfully giving up 
that which I must give up. 


At this period of his life Wagner was unacquainted with the 
writings of Carlyle, but the following passage, written in January, 
1850, might almost be mistaken for a quotation from Sartor 
Resartus: ‘1 console myself with Feuerbach’s saying, ‘He who 
has never cried out my God, why hast thou forsaken me? has never 
had God in himself.” . . . Despair, disgust, and bitterest 
grudge, this is the necessary baptism for our new life.” Schopen- 
hauer, again, whose system Wagner is constantly accused of having 
plagiarised, was a sealed book to him in these days; yet the very 
essence of that system of philosophy breathes from the letter 
Wagner wrote to Uhlig in September, 1850 (No. 14, page 48), 
with a quotation from which we must for the present close our 
review : “ Beethoven destroyed his own individual feelings so as 
to step up to the universality of higher things. This great process 
of self-annihiliation proceeds quite unconsciously to the individual 
himself.—Only that man is capable of attaining the utmost strength 
of love for mankind who has first felt Jove in a completely 
individual personal relationship with its fullest force. To shatter 
this force is then as much as to widen and extend it endlessly.” 
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-NOTES. 


Tue Covent Garden productions of 
Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger we 
have already alluded to in our leading 
article, and it only remains for us to add 
our tiny leaf to the laurels laid at the 
feet of Jean de Reszke, the “ Lohen- 
grin” and “Walther;” his brother 
Edward as “the King ;” Miss Macin- 
tyre and Madame Melba as “ Elsa ;” 
Madame Tavary as “ Eva;” Fursch- 
Madi as “Ortrud;” Winogradow as 
“ Kothner ;” and Lassalle as ‘‘ Hans 
Sachs.” It would be difficult to find 
finer exponents of these parts. 


Two events of this musica] season, 
however, call for special notice, as being 
directly connected with the Wagner 
Society: the Richter Concert of June 
goth, and the Conversazione of July 
16th. At the former we were treated, 
among other things, to a splendid per- 
formance of the vigorous Rienzi Over- 
ture ; a rendition of the introduction and 
closing scene of Tristan and Isolde such 
as only Hans Richter has ever brought 
to hearing in London ; and a thoroughly 
good performance of the closing scene 
of the Walkiire, in which Miss Pauline 
Cramer showed how completely she is 
in sympathy ‘with the Master’s inten- 
tions, and Mr. Henschel gave most 
touching effect to Wotan’s heart- 
breaking parting from Briinnhilde. 

The Conversazione was given under 
the direction of Mr. Carl Armbruster, 
with the aid of Mr. Frederick King, Mr. 
Bernard Lane, and Miss Pauline 
Cramer. This entertainment proved a 
marked success, and was well attended ; 
but we consider it a mistake to take a 
whole act of Die Walkiire, and rely 
po Hl two pianofortes for the 

effect, even with the vocal 
part entrusted to practised Wagnerian 
singers. On this occasion Miss er 
alone could lay any claim to such a 





description, and on her rested the 
labours of the evening. Her phrasing 
is exceptionally good ; but she produced 
far more impression in her solos, which 
consisted of Wagner's Fiinf Gedichte. 
This round of songs has never before 
been heard in its entirety in London, 
and was to many of us quite a revela- 
tion. We can only regret that the com- 


poser of Jm Treibhaus and Triume has 
left us so few examples of his purely 
lyric productions ; for these five short 
musical poems are worthy to set beside 
the Erl-King or Addaide. 


* 

M. Josephin Peladan, in his clever 
brochure “Le Salon,” when speaking 
of the works exhibited in Rooms XI. to 
XV. (Engravings and Pastels), writes as 
follows :-—“‘The necessity for being 
ready to appear on varnishing day com- 
pels me to pass hurriedly through these 
last rooms, but I must not on that 
account fail to urge the visitor not only 
to see but to take especial note of the 
‘Wagner’ and ‘Schopenhauer’ of R. 
Egusquiza. The portrait of the philoso- 
pher is striking enough, but all my 
admiration is concentrated upon the 
life-like presentation of Wagner, the 
Charlemagne, so to speak, of dramatic 
musical art. Not one of the portraits I 
had previously seen had satisfied me: 
this must henceforth be the best and 
only one. The intelligent hand of the 
engraver has evidently been inspired by 
the deepest and most reverent affection 
for his model. It is, in brief, a veritable 
chef @euvre, and it was only just that 
the lyric painter, R. de Egusquiza, 
should alone have been deemed worthy 
to fix with absolute perfection the august 
features of the great Richard Wagner.” 
All enquiries relating to this engraving 
should be addressed to Mr. T. Aven- 
dano, 190, Tufnell Park Road, London, 
N 





